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The pages of this paper are electrotyped so that we can sup- 
ply back numbers. 

The postage on the FArM JoURNALis prepaid by the Pub 
lisher. 

Our terms are cash in advance: We never book a name un- 
less the money comes with it. 

No humbug advertisement can find place in the Farm 
JOURNAL, at any price. 

Twenty-five cents a year proves to be a popular price for an 
agricultural monthly; chromos are not needed to make it “go.” 

Our readers who do not like the FARM JOURNAL, will please 
say so to their neighbors ; those who can discover merit will 
do usa favor by mentioning the paper kindly when oppor- 
tunity offers. 

We shall be glad to have the experience of practical men 
on any seasonable agricultural topic, for publication. 

We want alive agent at each Post Office, where we have 
none, to canvass for the FarM JOURNAL. We pay for such 
service. 

Subscribers are coming in faster than we anticipated; we 
booked many hundred names during the past month: yet 
have room for a few more. Send along the money. 

We will send specimen copies of the FARM JOURNAL free, 
and postage prepaid, for the purpose of introduction to any 
one our readers may name to us. 

Persons having farms to sell may obtain purchasers by 
advertising in this paper. 

Advertisers will find that the number and respectability of 
the readers of the FARM JOURNAL will make it of value to 
them. For terms, address the Publisher. 

Our readers who want agricultural books, can buy them of 
us. We do not keepa stock on hand, but mail them at pub- 
lishers’ prices to all applicants 





Potatoes--Plums. 


We met a farmer the other day who welcomes the visitation 
of the potato beetle as a blessing; he is a scientific potato 
grower, and raises larger crops than ever, which he sells at 
remunerative prices. He thinks it would not now pay to 
raise this crop ifit were not forthe bugs. On this principle 
what a magnificent opening there is for someone to cultivate 
the Plum. Where is the man who can look upon the curculio as 
a blessing in disguise, and make a fortune from a plum or 
chard? The FarM JoURNAL will give $50 to any fruit grower 
in this section who will completely master the little Turk, and 
raise plums as though he were not. 

— -_ + 


Green Fodder for Summer Feeding. 


So many farmers with whom we are acquainted, who soil 
their cattle through the summer and fall months, speak in 
such enthusiastic praise of the system that we wonder it is not 
more generally adopted, and we intend to frequently call the 
attention of our readers to the subject until some of them, at 
Jeast, become aroused to its very great importance. A few 
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days ago a friend in Montgomery County, who had a fine two- 
acre patch of green corn to cut in July and August of last 
year, informed us that, in those months, his flock of milch 
cows increased their product very largely, while his neighbors, 
who depended on grazing the stock upon shortening pasture 
incident to the season, found the flow of milk lessened 
fully one-half; and such is the almost universal testimony of 
those who have adopted the soiling system. Nor is it alone 
that the yield of the flock is better, and the profit increased, 
but the pasture fields need not be eaten off bare, as we fre 

quently see, especially in seasons of drought, greatly to its per- 
manent injury ; and the mowed fields need not be turned into 
at all, much to the benefit of the hay crop the following year. 
Every good farmer avoids close pasturing in the summer, and 
the soiling system enables him always to do so. 

For soiling purposes corn is, of course, king. Nothing else 
need be planted at this season, that will aid the dairyman 
during the coming hot months, There should be no delay in 
getting in a patch. It should be drilled in rows three feet 
apart, the stalks six to twelve inches apart, according to the 
fertility of the soil, and should be thoroughly worked with 
the hoe-harrow. Another patch, for a succession, may be 
planted three weeks later. Ifsown broadcast, the result will 
be much less satisfactory. We shall, during the coming sea- 
son, obtain the experience of farmers with other fodder crops 
and give our readers the benefit thereof in time to be of some 
service to them next spring. 

—_—__—_- & oa 


The Prize Essays. 





In the first number of the Farm JOURNAL, we offered fifteen 
dollars in prizes for the best essay on certain household topics, 
and for the best household receipts. Our offer has met with 
a number of responses, and the receipts and essays sent in, are 
in the hands of a competent committee, who will probably 
be ready, with their award, in time for announcement in the 
July number. The prize essay will be published, and such of 
the receipts as are found valuable, will find place in our 
Household Department from time to time. The committee 
of ladies having the matter in charge, are thoroughly com- 
petent, and the judgment they will render will be absolutely 
disinterested and impartial. 

me 
For the FARM JOURNAL. 


The Hay Crop. 


BY THOMAS SHALLCROSS. 

Whilst it is not impossible to raise three tons of hay to the 
acre, yet itis seldom done. If the ground is too much en- 
riched, and the season should prove moist, the grass will lodge 
and become spongy before it is fit to cut, and will not weigh 
as heavy as that which remained standing. To obtain the 
best results, the sod should be top-dressed during the fall or 
winter with stable manure, six to eight tons per acre furnish 
ing a good dressing. Guano and the phosphates sometimes 
increase the crop, but the fact cannot be disputed that often- 
times no good results appear from their application. Stable 
manure never fails. The farmer who purchases that need 
have no fears but that his money will be returned to him 
with interest. 

Clover should be cut soon after the heads begin to turn 
brown. Where the crop is heavy, a tedder can be used to 
good advantage. Bullard’s is probably the best. Tedders 
ought to be made to sell at the same price as horse-rakes, and 
they would be much more common. At present they are 
entirely too high. Where the crop is not too heavy, better 
keep the tedder out, as its use does not improve the appear- 
ance of the hay, it does not handle so nicely after having 
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been shaken up. In timothy hay intended for market, it 
should not be used. Hay shaken up by one of these machines 
does not make so good an appearance on the wagon as that 
which has been raked up directly after the mower. 

The best mower is the one mede nearest home, As they all 
took the double-extra first premium at the Exposition, there 
is not much choice as to quality,and it is worth a good many 
dollars oftentimes, in case of a breakdown, to have it repaired 
quickly, which the ownerof a western-made machine cannot 
always do, Another point; some of the popular machines 
are fastened together with rivets instead of bolts, and when 
the repairing time comes there will be trouble in the camp. 

The machines for loading hay have not been sufficiently 
tried in this neighborhood to establish for themselves any 
reputation. 

~~ ame 


Wire Fence, and How to Build It. 


The cheapest and most effective fencing for cattle and sheep 
is made of No. 6 annealed wire and chestnut posts. The posts 
should be set ten feet apart, and may be a little smaller than 
ordinary fence posts. Either six or seven wires should be 
used. The end posts, eight inches square, should be set in the 
ground five feet, rammed around with broken stones, and the 
top should be supported by a stiff brace running back twelve 
feet. and planted at the base against a heavy white-oak plank 
or big flat stone. This end post should “lean back” when 
first set, for if the wires are kept as tightly drawn as they 
ought to be, with all care in planting, it will be drawn over 
somewhat towards the fence, and get out of plumb. Three- 
eighth inch holes for the wires should be bored in each post, 
either before or after planting. With a hammer, pair of pin- 
cers, an iron wedge, and a small iron vise fastened to a trestle or 
bench, begin the work of splicing. The wire comes in bundles 
of sixty-three pounds each; these are divided into five or six 
coils. These coils cannot be unwound by a chuckle-head ; they 
must be slowly and carefully unwound, or they will become 
tangled. Stretch each strand along the line of the posts, and 
then any chuckle-head can draw them through the holes. 
Run one end through an end post, and tie a knot in it. The 
splices should be made like those in telegraph wires, wrap- 
ping one end around the other. Be 
or there will be some tall swearing before all the splices are 
made. Each wire is festened at the other end of the fence to 
cast-iron rollers. These should be one inch thick, six 
long, and contain a hole to run the wire through, just large 
enough, and two other holes, three-eighth inches in diameter, 
by which, by the use of steel levers fifteen inches long, the 
wire is wound around the roller, and the fence tightened up 
from end to end. After all the wires are tightened up, and 
the rollers held by a spike through a lever hole, the fence is 
The cost is one half that of a post and rail fence, 


sure the wire is annealed, 


inches 


completed 
and will last until the posts are rotted off. 
except to loosen the wires in December and tighten in April. 
No paint is needed, for without that the wires will last longer 
than the owner, and do good service all the time. This fence 
will turn anything, and ifacolt or bull run against it, they 
will be turned—upside down. We know 
used fencing made thus for twenty-five years, and they would 
build no other kind, Horses and cattle get used to it 
diately, and then there is no danger of their getting hurt. No 


No care is needed 


farmers who have 
imme 


animal with sense enough to make it important that he should 
We 
never heard of an animal seriously hurt by running into a 
wire fence. Our readers will please not wire 
fence made on the above plan with the straggling abortion 
sometimes seeneabout the country, and which is a 
anybody who gives it room on his farm 


live, will even run against the wires the second time. 
confound 


disgrace to 
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SOMETHING ABOUT PEACHES. 

How they cultivate the crop in Delaware—Experience of 
Thomas F, Dilworth—Manuring, plowing, pruning—Where 
peaches will grow, and where not—How to prepare the frait 
for market, ete., etc. 

Mr. Dilworth, of Port Penn, Delaware, furnishes the readers 
ofthe Farm JovrnaL his method of cultivating the peagh. 
We consi worth a cartload of essays on the sub- 
ject, written by persons who get their knowledge from books, 


ier his article 


il experience 
as the ground is sufficiently dry, I 


and not from actus 
As soon in the 

begin to plow my 

trees il 

where I use one horse, and shift the swing to one side. 

lem before April 10th 


spring 
orchard, thr 
using atwo-horse plow except « 


wing the furrow from the 


ose along the rows 
rle-tree 
The time of commencing to plow is sel 
I do not regard the belief of some that too early plowing in 


‘ 
a | 
the danger from frost Before my or¢ 


m 





creases 1ards are three 





vating and manuring 
1d culture. The 
nary two-horse wagon 
nd each tree at planting, a 
ll-rotted and 
The second year I apply one gal 
each tree, tl 
the next year the old ashes is spread further from 

lics and 
red worth 
manure, I would 
continue its application every year while the orchard is in 
bearing; my trees live the longest and bear the largest and 
best fruit where the land is the richest. I have been growing 
peaches for ten years or more, and the mode I have described 
I have not failed to have a good crop 


ld, I plant in corn, each year culti 
t} 


well; the crops will pay for both n 


years 





1ure 








manure is spread broadcast, t 





loads peracre. I apply also 


pan-shovelful of compost, made of w manure 








rich earth mixed tog: 
lon of ashes around 
the tree; 
the stem of the tree, a 
this is continued as long as the orchard 


Had I a sufficient quantity of 


1 > 
> collar of 








a fresh appl 





cultivating 


has been my practice ; 
any year in that time, with one exception. 
At the time of plowing the 


ught for and destroyec 


earth is drawn from the 


andthe worms 8 


pointed awl, large enough to handle with ease I like goug 





ing better than cutting out the worm holes, In July 
is plowed back to the trees. I do no trimming except to re 
I never found 
ver cross-plow, 
uth, and east, 


cultivating east and west, and shortening limbs on 


move the limbs that are in the way of plowing; 
any advantage in thinning out the fruit. In 
ike to have my rows running north, ands 
north and south sides of the rows only, thus 
in free and allowing close plowing 

After a tree is five or six years old, the fruit is not injured 
full. The 
depth of plowing is a very important matter; four inches is 
he limit. Owingto the expense I have not been able to 


manure longer tha 


letting the sun 


tree 1s 


by density of foliage, especially when the 


three years, expecting them to fail at six 


or seven, as has been the case with so We have not 


pulled one entire orchard out yet, although the oldest is four- 


I have now more than two hundred 


many. 


teen or fifteen years old 
acres of trees 
Passing from the 
turn to that of 
and on these points we present the suggestions of Mrs, Dil- 
worth. Mrs. D. says that the value of this fruit depends al- 
most entirely upon its handling before it is sent to market 
First: Every variety of peach should be picked over at least 
three times ; stand in twenty-four 
on the tree till full 
a dozen or more wiil ripen on each tree a day or two in 





subject of growing this popular fruit, we 





marketing the same: 


ering, packing and 


if they can be put on the 
hours after picking, peaches may be left 
ripe; 
advance « 


soft 





1 when almost 
‘ pickers”; the high 





the main crop, and may be 





without bruising, by the use of wire 
and evident 


pay 


‘reased size, rich color 


will 


ripe- 


for the 


wice which the inc 
ness of the fruit will command more than 
care required in gathering 

Second: All fruit should be assorted to three or more sizes. 
each size paying better for the division; “extras, primes and 
culls,” have each their own class of buyers; but it will not 
pay, ifthe crop is heavy, to send the latter to New York from 
will gen- 


Phila- 


Delaware; the freight is too high; ‘‘ double extras” 


erally command a better price, however, there than in 
delphia. 

Third 
baskets are far better than dirty, rous 


, and the females of a family 


Peaches should look attractive; clean, well-painted 


trim 





1-looking ones; 
ming with green is an advanta 
can exercise their taste 
extent. Small baskets 
conveniently carry, and having 
into use; and when good fruit is 
daintily covered with leaves, they will bring more than baskets 





and the profits to no small 


holding about what 


increase 
a gentleman can 
} 


handles, are slowly coming 
well arranged in them, and 
twice their size 

Fourth: The loading into wagons, and stowing on boats and 
cars, must be carefully done. hard” of 
a basket of peaches, will inevitably bruise any which are in 





‘setting down 
soft; and if baskets must be piled upon each 
other, it is almost impossible to avoid crushing some of the 
which a few specked peaches will have 
of otherwise good fruit, is very 


clined to be 
top layer; the effect 
upon the sale of a basket 
great 

There are other points I might name, but have said enough 
to show that the utmost care is needed in the wHole business 


of peach shipping. 


The Farm Journal. 


And now the FARM JOURNAL has a brief message from one 
of the king peach orchardists of America, Mr. Samuel Town 
send, of Townsend, Delaware. 
tion the views of Mr. Townsend 
crop cannot be grown successfully outside of the district 
mapped out by him. Let any Pennsylvania or New Jersey 
farmer,in the vicinity of Philadelphia, set out an orchard 
cultivate and manure it as Mr. Dilworth and Mr. Townsend 
do theirs, and we venture to say he can market a fine crop of 
peaches therefrom, at least once in four years, and that is 
quite as much as Delaware and Maryland soil and climate will 
admit of, The reason a Pennsylvanian cannot raise peaches, 
is the same as that a Delaware farmercannot raise a crop of 
hay—he don’t know how, and will not take the trouble to 
learn. But hear Mr. Townsend: I donot agree with the writer 
from West Chester, that Eastern Pennsylvania could profita- 
bly grow peaches. Experience has proven that the uppermost 
limit of peach growing, even in our little state, is the Chesa- 
peakeand Delaware Canal; and thence south about fifteen 
miles, and from the Delaware River to the waters of the Chesa- 
peake, in a south-westerly direction; they are more certain 
in this belt than in any otheryet found. In the upper portion 
of New Castle County, and all Eastern Pennsylvania, the 


We modestly call in ques- 


where he says that this 








thermometer nearly every winter goes down to zero, and be- 
low it, which kills the buds, and inj that the 
buds form on—for all peaches are grown on wood made the 
and when the buds, or part of them, are killed, 


ures the wood 
year before 
and the twigs injured when the buds are in a dormant state, 
which follows such low temperature, those buds that are left 
to swell and blossom in the spring, do not receive a sufficient 
supply of sap, and the young fruit that forms loosens its hold 
and falls off. 

The further you go south below Bridgeville, Del 
and into North Carolina, although buds do not winter-kill, 
that is, freeze in a dormant state, they swell prematurely 
under the influence of warm winds from the Gulf Stream in 
February and March, and then, by a sudden change of wind 
and fall of temperature, the prospect of a crop is at once 
hted, as has occurred this year from Seaford, Delaware, to 
Princess Anne, Maryland. They tried raising peaches in South- 
western Michigan, and by the adjacent waters keeping the 
temperature comparatively even, they have succeeded in 


towards 





raising tolerable fair crops by mere accident of a few favor- 
able winters, but the winter of 1875 finished them off, so that 
new orchards will have to be started. 

I do not say but what peaches, by accident, can be raised in 
Eastern or Western Pennsylvania, or in Jersey, but never to 
be a profitable crop, but parts of Delaware and eastern shore 
of Maryland are so much more favorable, and railroad and 
water communication with the large cities so perfect, these 
sections have the advantage and monopoly. 

+a} - 
For the FARM JOURNAL. 
Mental Housewifery. 


BY MARY A, E. WAGER-FISHER. 

It is a well-established and well-accepted fact, that the best 
bodily health and the highest physical beauty are the result, 
in very large measure, of the activity, discipl 
Nobody can be beautiful who is 


ine, and cul- 
ture of the mental faculties. 
an intellectual dullard,and nobody can be bright intellectually 
who is always “tired to death " from In the 
re alwaysa multitude of 
fsteps to be taken. They 


yhysical work. 
management of a household there ¢ 
things to look after, and a multitude « 
up stairs, down cellar, into kitchen, pantry, 
the farmerine’s life out 


are “these steps,” 
chamber, and living-room, that tire 
of her; rob her of her ambition ; and have led some compiler 
of statistics to assert that the farmers of the country have, on 
an average in the course of a lifetime, two and a half wives 








each. Although it has never been the habit, custom, or fash- 
ion, for a housewife to apply her mental forces to her work 
with the same earnestness and purpose that an artist does 
hers to her picture, or a doctor to her science, yet it is none 
the less true that if she did, she would proportionately gain 
as much much it. She would both dignify her work and be 
dignified by it; she would be enabled to accomplish twice the 
amount of work by the same expenditure of physical strength, 
she would save herself a thousand discomfitures and vexa- 
tions. She would find her round of duties enriched with new 
interests and new possibilities 

That housewives have “ hurt themselves” 
may be seen in the fact that with all the improvements possi- 


ble in household contrivances, with very few exceptions, the 


never thinking, 


labor-saving 
men How to accomp ish the 
the easiest manner, should form the prime question in the 
housewife’s mind, as she plans her work. And to do this, in 
view of the comprehensiveness of her task, requires down 
right thought; neither reflection nor reverie will do it. But 
she will learn, in proportion as she finds herself enabled to 
grasp the details of her work. and to “ dove-tail” one task 
into another, so to speak, the delightsomeness of the beauty 
of law and order. For this reason the most highly educated 
women are,elmost without exception, most superior in house 
Their brains do half the work. They do not run up 
when once will do. 


inventions pertaining thereto have come from 
most in the best manner, and 


wifery. 
stairs or down cellar three times 
' thing that is foreseeable they foresee, and provide for 


Every 
They 
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know true economy from the false, and in this matter of econo- 
my, What a world of mistakes! How many women and girls 
run down stairs a hundred times a year to get a thimble, and 
perhaps needle and thread to use, when every room in the 
house uld be supplied with at least a six-cent steel thimble, 
and with needle-book and thread, if one only thought of the 
saving of time and strength to be gained thereby. And I have 
known housewives to be their own cooks for years and years, 





and never have a clock in their cook-room, and the steps 
taken during ten years to note the time in an adjoining room 
ah, me! they amount to thousands! So with the arrange- 
ment of domestic utensils, the storage of flour, meal, spices, 
The woman who thivks, has all these things of 
kindred use in the same neighborhood, and within arm’s 
reach ; the one who works only with her hands, hasone here, 
another there, and the rest Heaven only knows where. 
Another way in which the thinking housewife is enabled to 
economize both financially, mentally, and physically, lies in 
the statements of her note-book. She knows by comparison, 
and by data, in whatseason sugar can be bought most cheaply ; 
what can be saved by buying groceries by the box; what arti- 
cles of food she has on hand, and what are seasonable; how 
»to vary the food for her table; where to find a recipe when 
she wants it. Her housekeeping becomes to her a science, 


sugars, ete. 





and instead of regarding it as common-place and inane, and 
unworthy of intellectual application, she finds it demanding 
her best mental resources, and because of her success in it, 
she finds exceeding great reward in its compensations. So, in 
conclusion, let me begof youin housewifery to think, to use 
your brains before you use your hauds; to keep your minds 
bright by use, and in so doing, preserve the beauty, grace and 
strength of your bodies. 
BryN Mawr, near Philadelphia. 
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A Household Convenience. 


Much can be added to the comfort of country living during 
the summer months by a free use of ice—an article which 
most farmers have an abundance of. Get acarpenter to make 
a large box say five feet high, two feet deep, and four feet wide. 
Into thisset another smaller box with shelves, leaving three 
inches space between them to be filled with sawdust on every 
1 Place 
this box inthe dining-room, and, after providing for drainage, 
place a daily supply of ice therein, and you will have one of 
the greatest household conveniences you can conceive of. 
Into this refrigerator may be placed all cooked or uncooked 
food, butter, cream, meats, berries. sauces, ete., where they will 
keep fresh and good, without spoiling in the most sultry sea- 
son. The cost of making such a piece of furniture will be 
saved inside of a month of hot weather in the amount of provi- 
sions saved, and the family comfort at the table will be im- 
measurably enhanced. Of course this suggestion will not be 
regarded by those who own a good spring house, or a vault 
adjoining an ice-house, but many possess no such advantages, 
and therefore can profitably adopt the plan herein proposed. 
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Rural Life. 


It is in rural life alone that true pleasures, the love, the 
honor, and the chaste manners of ancient days are revived. 
Rousseau, theretore, says, with great truth, to the inhabitants 
of cities, that the country affords pleasures which they do not 
even suspect; that these pleasures are less insipid, less unpol- 
ished, than they conceive; that taste, variety, and delicacy 
muy be enjoyed there; that a man of merit, who retires with 
his family into the country, and turns farmer, will find his 
days pass as pleasantly as in the most brilliant assemblies; 








that a good house-wife in the country may also be a charming 
woman, a woman adorned with every agreeable qualification, 
and possess graces much more captivating than all those prim 
and affected females whom we see in towns. 

> < o -—— 


To Scare Crows from Corn-fields. 


We helped a friend set a crow-trap the other day in the 
middle of his corn-field. We used an ordinary steel trap, and 
baited it with a hen’s egg. Sods were piled up about a foot 
high, with a hollow place in the center, and a narrow entrance 
on one side. In this entrance was placed the trap, and the 
egg was laid in the middle of the clump of sods, so his crow 
ship could not reach it without treading on the trap. Of 
course the trap. and the chain which held it, were all covered 
from sight with dirt. The crow, upon entering the field, spies 
something that looks like a nest, and he, being fond of eggs, 
soon has a whetted appetite, and is not long in planting a foot 
right into the trap—and he is caught. His cries soon bring all 
the crows for miles to see what the matter is, and a conven- 
tion isheld. The result is—no more crows in that field, for 
a fortnight, at least. Our friend says that this plan is en- 
tirely successful, as he has tried it for several years. He 
always catches the crow and saves his corn. 

We hear of another plan which is recommended by a writer 
A number of grains of corn are 
He is 


in a Phoenixville paper. 
strung on a horsehair and placed in Mr. Crow’s way. 
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bound to swallow one, and his n 
It is impossible for him to dislodge the 
be watched a sufficient length of 


cut his own throat in seratching at it. 


te of alarm is soon sounded, 
grain, and if he can 
he will be seen to 


His usual 


time 


note is 








changed, and life to him is such a mise 1e could even wish 
that he were dead. It has been noticed that after the note of 
alarm has been sounded, all the crows in the vicinity will 
leave that field and approach it no more that season. This 
method is rather a cruel one, and we should say less likely to 
be successful than the other, 
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The Hatboro’ Spirit can spare itsel! 
dirt at the Farm JourNaL. We 
ating. We respect our readers, and shall 





trouble of throwing 





ntention of retali- 
not offend them by a 
We 
in that direction, 


have no 


1 


rude bandying of words with that paper or any other. 
leave that custom to those whose tastes lie 
> <—-_ - 

The wheat everywhere in this section looks well and prom 
ises a good crop. This is gratifying to the farmer, who must 
feel encouraged at the prospect ofa fine yield and remuner 
ative prices. 


_-_- 
An Upper Dublin (Montgomery County) farmer wi-hes to 





know how to getrid of sorrel, which is becoming quite plen 
tiful on his place. He has been informed that a free applica- 
tion of lime will Are j 


readers able to enlighten our friend 


lish this object. 


aceomy any 
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Breeds of Stock. 


A correspondent of the New York Ws 
qualities of the different breeds 


d size, a good 


dduecs a great flow of 1 


ld thns 


for the dairy or for meat: 


reviews the 





Ayreshire—Gor 


feeder, well adapted to hilly 
farm ae 





nilk of ordi: chness, 





ood butter and cheese; andas a dairy cow is highly 





makit 4 
esteemed 

Holstein—This breed is of Dutch origin, is 1: 
Ayreshire 





cer than the 





» tlow of milk, 


This 


an enormous eater, With a very |: 


exceeding all othe r breeds, ¢ nd of good qguaiily. breed 
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Jersey—This breed and the Alderney are 
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short pastures, flourishing only 
now rated asthe 
same and unfit for protitable beef. 
Their flow of milk is small, but of astonishing richness, mak- 
ing two pounds of butter from the same quantity of milk that 
makes but one pound from other e¢ This breed is mostly 


kept by men who want but one or two cows, and prefer qual- 
ity to quantity in milk, 
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The Long Warm Days 

Are now upon us, and the poultry must 
plied with pure water. No one 
observation in the matte 
drink when it is 
springs or running water, they 
and will not need to be watered. 
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be plentifully sup- 
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quite primitive and rudimentary in cha Our 0\ 
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- wooden ones made out of hemlock boards. 
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-shaped, and differing in size according to circum- 


with rims about an inch ¢ ttle pans are round, and 
I had a wire guard 
to put over them to keep the chicks out, 1 would want nothing 
better. 

basins or dishes made for flower-pots to sit in as water vessels 
for youn 
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Many folks in this partof the country use the earthen 
chickens. These are very good and convenient 
when they can be had, but they are easily broken. They are 
cheaper in the first cost than the zine ones, but do not last so 
long. 

Young chickens are not nice in their habits in respect to 
cleanliness. They dirty their vessels very soon, and they 
must be cleaned out and rinsed each time they are fill 





Many vessels are made and furnished by the shops wher 
poultry utensils and fixtures are sold, that obviate the 


heces 
sity of cleaning so often. They are protected by a wire gu 
or are so coustructed that t 

The expense about these things is the main drawback to thei: 
use, 
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he chicks cannot get into then 


Water-vessels, of whatever character, should be shaded f1 
the sun. 
ous reasons, and replenished at least three times a day. 





They should be placed under trees or sheds for vari 
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Keep the Chicks Dry. 


Chicks are always injured by bejng d 
They should not be let out of their coops in the 
If the gras 
coops, the chicks may be let ou 
fined until the sun is high enough to dry the grass and warm 
the Each brood should 
morning. They are always hun 
n their ¢ 


If they have a full feed as soon as they begin to 


raggled in wet grass 
i until 
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the dew is dried. 
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ground be fed quite early in the 


gry as soon as daylight ap 


pears, and, ifshut up 
fed. 
stir in the morning, they will be quiet, and the hen will brood 
them and keep them comfortable for an hour or two after 
wards, when they can be let out and given a jittle more feed, 
if they will eat it, and some fresh clean water. 


Ops, are noisy and restless 


untl 


The necessity of keeping the chicks and their dam con- 
fined for twelve hours out of the twenty-four, or nearly that 
long, in their small coops, renders it important that the coops 
be kept clean, 
occupants are let out, and let the sun shine into the 
it during a part, at least, of the day. 
ventilate them. If the coop sits on a board bottom, the bottom 
should be ¢ 


It is a good plan to invert the coops when the 
inside of 


This willsweeten and 
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leaned up and slightly sprinkled with a we 
lution of earbolic acid in water, and allowed to have the effect 


of sunshine on it too. Such management will keep the 


coop Wholesome and benefit the chicks. 
it should be removed to new 


If the coop sits on the ground, 


ground each day. The width or length of the coop is enough 
to move it at once. 
Perhaps many a one 


and that “so m 
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careful management, and the time will come 





age poul raiser will understand and appreciate it too 
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The Polish Fowl. 


his is an old variety, but it is less known in many locali 
ties than many of the newer breeds. Its name would 
that it is of Polish origin. It has doubtless been dis 
tributed in Western Europe, and thence to America, from 
Polish sources. But this variety, like several ott 
well known and widely distributed, originated probably in 
Persia. 


in Mal 


at 
cate 


rs now 





The Polish, or Polands, as they are often erroneously called, 
) 


are classed among the small or laying breeds, and are not 
sitters. Their large crests give them a rather odd and not un 
pleasing appearance. Their name is probably derived from 
the crest, or poll (the head). The crest feathers cover the 
head and obstruct the sight. They are c 


gn 





and an easy prey to enemies, being less able 
danger than fowls not thus ly hoodwink 
They are bred of several colors—whi 
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great favorites with the ladies and children 
hold. They are a littl 
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Farmers and Poulterers 





Who keep cows upon their prem‘ses, will find that their sur 
plus milk—fresh or sour—may be used to most excellent 


th 
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account to mix the food of chickens wi 





excessively fond of it, and it has been found to greatly ut 
fitthem, when freely used. 

For the first six weeks after leaving the Lif ir chicks 
are fed continuously, with their da:ly allowance 1 ed with 
scalded milk, it will serve admirably to nourish them, and 


they do not tire of or get cl yed with it. 
“bonnyclabber,” usually giv 


profitably be fed to your poul 
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already been tried in shipping dressed poultry with 





heef, and with success, hese experin nts suggest opportu 
nities to poultry-raisers which they have not heretofore be 
ble to protitby. But the “ cattle of the plains and 
riufields of the Mississippi Valley ! he y ! ) 
will be benefited by shipments of fresh meat to Euroys 


markets. 


Could not some of ourreaders study up this topicand report 
on it? 
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incubatior s best to do it e 4 ng. Take the ¢ 
gently fre the hen and put them in a pail or 1 of water, 
at a temperature not t 98 r if I \l thei 
to remain in the wa fe minutes, the take them out 
wipe them dry, and nthem car y to the he It will 
make them hatch better, provided they will hatch at all. Try 
itand see, Thisis much better than tosprinkle the eggs with 
water when the hen is off, as is frequently recommended. 
-_<- 
8 sometimes get broken in the nest of a sjttir hen. 
s oecurs it sh 1 be attended to imme ely The 
contents of the broken eg ‘ et SI d on the surface 
of the remaining eg lf coating impervious to air. 
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All communications intended for publication should be 
addressed to the editor, and should give the name of the 
wri er, 

The editor expects the practical and scientific cultivators of 
the soil, who are among the readers of this paper, to tell what 
they know in the columns of THE FarM JOURNAL, and he 
depends largely for success upon their encouragement and aid 


WILMER ATKINSON, - - Editor and Proprietor. 





If the reader likes this paper, and thinks it 
worth 25 cents a year, prove it by mailing us 
that amount. (This request applies to such as 
are not already subscribers.) No Clothes-wring- 
ers, Washing-machines, Artichokes, Jack-knives, 
Pianos, Alderney Cows, nor Chromos, go with 
the Farm Journal. The PAPER is sent for 25 
cents, nothing else. In sending the reader the 
June number supposing he (or she) will become 
a subscriber, we mean it as a compliment to his 
foresight and good sense. We expect a good 
many to ‘‘ return the compliment.” 
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! the merry summer months of beauty, song and flowers ; 


months that bring thick leafiness to 


They come 
They come the gladsome 
bowers 
Let cities boast that they provide 
For life the ornaments of pride ; 
But 'tis the country and the fleld 
That furnish it with staff and shield. 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. 
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A Tottering Monopoly. 





The giant monopoly, which has so long controlled the manu- 
facture and sale of sewing machines, has been a good deal 
damaged by the pressure of the times, and is forced to take a 
step downward from the exalted position it has so long held. 
The companies which belonged to this monopoly, finding it 
no longer possible to squeeze enormous prices from the pock- 
ets of the public for their machines, have, under the pretext 
of certain patents expiring, decided to reduce prices, and now 
offer to sell machines at just about one-half of former rates; 
that is, because those companies that have been receiving 
three dollars royalty for every machine made outside of their 
establishments, in addition to their own profits, can no longer 
collect this sum, they are able to furnish their own machines 
at exactly one halfof the old prices. Now the truth is, the 
public had quit buying machines at the big prices, and sales 
were so few that something had to be done; so no thanks to 
the monopoly nor the expiration of patents 

The actual cost of a sewing machine that was sold for $65 
was $15, leaving a profit of $50 to the manufacturer and mid- 
dlemen; now the profit of these parties will be about $18, 
which ts quite enough, one would think. 

The number of machines sold to the wives of American 
farmers we have no means of computing, butit is aggravating 
to think that they paid for them four times more than they 
cost the manufacturer; that they have poured into the treas- 
ury of this “ combination” of nabobs millions of their hard- 
earned cash, that did not rightfully belong there. They will 
now be thankful for their deliverance from this frightful 
monopoly, and accept its downfall as a sign that all others ar- 
rayed against them are nearing their end. The present decade 
is an unhealthy one for monopolists, and the mortality is 
wide-spread and comprehensive, for which let the farmer be 
profoundly thankful. 

a a 
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We purpose establishing, in the near future, a purchasing 
agency, in connection with the Farm JouRNAL, provided we 
can do so to the convenience ef our country readers and profit 
to ourselves. 

eo 


The Germantown Telegraph thinks “ Prickly Comfrey” is a 
The American Agriculturist takes a different view. 
Let every farmer 


humbug. 
When doctors disagree, who shall decide? 
decide for himself after a practical test. 

The East Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, at Norristown, 
is overburdened with debt, and may get into the Sheriff’s 
hattds. They say horse-racing did it. Thisis the substance of 
a Norristown letter to the Germantown Telegraph. 


The Farm Journal. 


Some Old Weather Signs. 


A contributor revives the recollection of old weather signs, 
Of these, 





some of which, perhaps, may be new to our readers. 


} 


recog- 


“ Three white frosts and then a rain,” 1s one gener 
nized by persons accustomed to observe weather indi 
Here is one not so well known: “If cloudy at sunset south of 
thesun, look outforastorm.” “If rain inthe morning begins 
before seven, it will quit before eleven,” is a sign apt to prove 
true, and it is likely to rain the rest of the day if it begins about 
noon. 





ations, 


“ Between the hours of twelve and two, 
The day will show what it will do.” 

If raindrops falling upon the water create bubbles that 
float for a little time on the surface, it is a true indication of 
continued rain : if no bubbles, the shower will be transient. 

Should you dream of deceased persons, a rain-storm is near at 
hand. When you see a hog carrying straw or other litter in 
its mouth, expect a storm that will make his hogship hunta 
warm bed. 

A long cloudiness and threaten for snow seldom amounts to 
much, as any farm-bred boy can testify to whose lot fell the 
task of carrying ina large supply of wood for the “ big snow ” 
that nevercame. But when theysteal upon you like a “ thiefin 
the night” after a“ pet day,’’ then look out for a “blizzard.” 

We are all perhaps familiar with that hollowness in the air 
and superior distinctness of distant sounds that indicate an 
atmosphere saturated with moisture ready soon to shed its ex- 
cess upon the thirsty earth. So also, at every house, the 
dwellers will have learned to observe a certain rattle about 
the windows, the creak of a certain shutter, or other object, 
or the sighing of the wind at certain crevices, all indicative, 
as taught by experience, ofa comingstorm. We know some 
old farmers, always observant of meteorological matters, who 
make use of these and many other signs, who can read the 
weather indications with greater swiftness and accuracy than 
“Old Prob,” and thus render the duties of that popular func 
tionary, as far as they are concerned, quite unnecessary. The 
truth is, so well versed is the American farmer in the proba 
bilities of to-morrow’s weather, that the Government weather 
bureau might aboutas well be closed up. Ifany of the weather- 
wise readers of this paper care tosend us some of their “ signs”’ 
we will care to print them for the benefit of the unsophisti- 
cated. 


—_--— 


Let Us be in Season. 


Our readers will please note that every topic treated of in 
this paper is timely. Some of our high-priced contemporaries, 
with more pages than our paper contains, will discuss matters 
in June that belong to December, and many of them have 
really less live matter than is given in the Farm JoURNAL, at 25 
cents a year. Moreover, they fill their pages with indifferent 
pictures of animals, machinery and buildings, of no interest to 
anybody except the person whosupplies the “cuts” foradvertis- 
ing purposes. A windmill maker hasjust written us from the 
West asking us to print one of his page illustrations for the 
benefit of our readers; he thinks our circulation would be 
largely increased thereby; several of the leading agricultural 
papers have done so. We beg leave to be excused. We do 
not need a windmill to help us blow, for we intend, if there 
is much said in favor of the FarM JoURNAL, it shall be uttered 
by its readers who pay us 25 cents a year. Our paper is not 
yet what we hope to make it, but we can claim that its dis 
cussions are timely and its facts seasonable. In this we are in 
advance of most of the high-priced agricultural journals that 
we find upon our editorial table. 





ome ———_ ~> <--> 


The Saturday Evening Post Sold Out. 


Our old neighbor, the Saturday Evening Post, has been un 
fortunate, for on May 14th, the Sheriff came around, and sold 
out the concern. Mr. Smythe, of the Evening Herald, was the 
purchaser. We own that this is coming with the Sherif’s 
hammer uncomfortably close to us, but if our country friends 
will continue to oppress us with remittances of their spare 
quarters as they are now doing, we shall escape the troubles 
that afflicted our neighbor. As we are now the only occu- 
pants of what was the Saturday Evening Post building, we 
think we shall call this structure hereafter the Farm Jour 
NAL building. We believe that Mr. Orlando Bennett, owner 
of the Post until the recent sale, is a worthy young man, and 
in his financial troubles has the genuine sympathy of all who 
know him. 

me ee 

The Grange is said to be declining in the West, over 9,000 
granges having gone out of existence. No doubt these 9,000 
had better never have been born. Farmers have found out 
the advantage of co-operation, and we do not think the order 
is dead yet. Ifso, it isa pretty lively corpse. 

—-—_e 

The July number of the Farm JourNAL will give some 
attention to the “ Root crop,” and on this topic we should like 
to hear something from persons who have had experience in 
this direction. 
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The office of the Commissioner of City Property is at No, 221 
South Sixth Street. Should the huckster ordinance, now be- 
fore the City Council become a law, as it probably will, 
farmers who deliver their produce to customers throughout 
the city will be required to procure from the Commissioner a 
certificate setting forth that they are farmers, or they may be 
interfered with on their rounds. The certificate is given 
without cost 

- > —-_- 

Mr. Wanamaker has put a double roof on his “Grand 
Depot,” at Thirteenth and Market Streets, and it is now one 
of the coolest places in the city on a hot day. Mr. W. is 
always looking out forthe comfort of hiscustomers. His new 
store is probably the pleasantest, as well as the cheapest place 
for ladies to shop inthe country. His advertisement in this 
number of the FARM JoURNAL is well worihy the perusal of 
every reader of the paper. 

— ——__->2»><s______ 

The FaRM JoURNAL had a distinguished visitor a few days 
ago in the person of an aged potato beetle. He was found 
half way up the office steps, and was slowly ascending when 
he met with an accident which terminated his life. His mis- 
sion therefore is not known; whether he came to get intelli- 
gence in regard to the potato crop, or to “ stop his paper,” will 
never be ascertained. 

> <2 - - 

But little interest is yet awakened in the rural mind in the 
Permanent Exhibition now opened in the “ Main Building,” 
in Fairmount Park, nor is it likely there will be many country 
visitors before fall. Farmers are too busy now, and they know 
the exhibition “ will keep” until a more convenient season. 

> —- <- 
The Camden County farmers opposed to the new Del- 
y. O, don't bother about 
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TOPICS IN SEASON. 


The Farm. 

Somebody writes to ask “ how long cows should be milked.” 
Why, the same as short cows, of course! 

For iron axles nothing makes a better lubricator than castor 
oil. 

Money spent for newspapers is sometimes well spent. After 
taking the FaRM JOURNAL every farmer should subscribe for 
the New York Weekly World, Times, or Tribune. 
lent papers. 

Take t 


All are excel- 


vo small, cheap mirrors, fasten them back to back, 





attach a cord to them and! toan elastic pole, The Sei- 
entific American says that this is the most eifectual scarecrow 
thereis. Who has a better one? 

The bottom having dropped out of the sewing machine mo- 


nopoly, isn't it about time the 
regard to mowing machines? 


same thing had occurred in 
price of mowers and 
reapers, though fallen somewhat, is still too high. 

Somebody in the New England Furmer says that acow cannot 
kick with her head up. If this be true, tie up the head of your 
kicker the next time she is milked. Kind treatment towards 
heifers will obviate all trouble with kicking cows 

An intelligent writer in the I Farmer applies lime in 
the latter part of summer, or in autumn, and plowsit down 
for corn. It does not pay to apply for wheat. In order to 
realize the speediest and largest return of profit, put the lime 
on grass or sod, the season before planting for corn. 
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In putting lime on grass, in either winter or spring, or at 
any time, it will pay the lime in grass the first year,and you 
will have a stronger sod to plow under for corn, and it will 
also plow much the easier. 

A few bushels of bone-dust will often restore old worn-out pas- 
tures. Theashes ofall grains are very rich in phosphate of 
lime, which goes to prove the importance of furnishing this 
element for their use. 

A road-mending machine has been invented by Samuel Pen- 
nock, of Ithaca, N. Y., which promises to be of value. We sug- 
gest that road supervisors inquire of Mr. Pennock something 
about the machine. This Mr. Pennock, we believe, is the in- 
ventor of the Pennock grain drill. 

A Good Cow.—Chalkey Harvey, of Delaware County, ownsa 
good cow. She is described thus: —Five years old, and of 
Durham stock, and gave in seven days, from April 25th to 
May 2d, cream from which was made 15]bs, of butter. 

The daily product of milk was about twenty-three quarts, 
and her feed consisted of hay, morning and night, together 
with two quarts of corn meal, two of wheat bran, and a daily 
run to pasture with six other young cattle and horses, onalot 
containing less than 2\4acres, She remains at all timesina 
well-fatted condition, and is as gentleand lazy asa well- 
petted pig. She is chiefly of a red color, has light bone, small 
head and neck, light smooth forequarters, heavy loins, wide 
hips, deep ribs and thighs, and capacious udder—live weight 
1200 lbs, Trot out a better cow who can ! 
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Milk in Cans.— Vice-President David S. Draper, of the Housa- 
tonic Railroad, Springfield, Mass., at the old Sheffield creamery, 
is putting up milk for the New York market in small tin cans 
which have been patented by J. H. Lester. The covers of the 
cans are made with a depression in the center,so that when they 
are fastened on by a little screw, the milk fills the cans com- 
pletely, and during transportation the pressure keeps it from 
churning, and the cream rises just as if it were standing still. 
Although the milk does not keep sweet any longer, the fami- 
lies know when they get the sealed cans that they have not 
been tampered with ifthe cream covers the milk. The establish- 
ment is puiting up about 500 quarts a day now, partly in one and 
two quart cansand partly in large ones sealed in the same 
way, but inthe summer they expect to handle as much as 
4,000 quarts a day. Isn't this plan worth a trial by milk pro- 
ducers who serve the Philadelphia markets? Dai 
have their milk to go direct, without watering, 
sumers, receiving their empty cans back the following day 
to be refilled. 





ymen could 
to the con- 


Other poisons than Paris Green are constantly being pro- 
posed as a destroyer of the potato beetle; most of these are 
recommended as being insoluble, and therefore superior to 
the standard article in general use. Will not the “solubil- 
ity” be apt tomake them dangerous in that they would be 
absorbed by the plant? It seems to us that in the insolubility 
of Paris Green in water, lies its great superiority over other 
poisons, as it does not enter into the plants upon which it is 
spread, and hence its use is free from danger to persons eating 
the potato. 

The Garden. 


If confined to one ornamental shrub, Thomas Meehan would 
select Weigela Rosea. So would we. 

Snap-short beans, and peas, ought to be planted in rich, loose 
soil, to insure excellence and abundance. 

tant sugar corn for a succession every two weeks, until July 
ith. It is well to have several extra rows for drying for winter 
use, 

The lawn can be easily rid of plantain with asharp hoe. Cut 
the plant off just beneath the surface of the ground, and the 
roots will die. We know it, for we have tried it. 

A couple of quarts of strawberries, a bunch of asparagus, or a 
peck of tomatoes, will sell for twenty-five cents, the cost of 
the FARM JOURNAL one year, postage paid. 

For twenty years the editor of the Germantown Telegraph has 
greased his lima beans before planting, to prevent rotting, 
should the weather prove cold and wet. Weshould say, delay 
planting until danger of rotting is past. 

What are the best varieties, according to the reader’s experi- 
ence, for a family garden, of onions, potatoes, tomatoes, rad- 
ishes, peas, cucumbers, sugar corn, carrots, cabbages, beans 
for soups, and beets ? 
variety of any of the above, will please advise us. 


Any one that has a particularly good 


We have heard it said that lima beans should grow only on 
one side of the pole. If they surround the pole, the vines will 
not cling toit, but will sprawl] upon the ground unless tied up. 
We do not vouch for the correctness of the statement. 

Hoeing is pretty hard work, and ought to be avoided. The 
cultivator comes in, and the hoe goes out of favor with intelli- 
gent gardeners. Nearly all kinds of garden crops can receive 
sufficient culture by horse-harrow, and a good deal better cul- 
ture than they often get with the hoe. 

Strawberry beds that have been permitted to become too 
thick, and grown up with clover and weeds, should be plowed 
down after the fruit comes off, after the first rain. Anew bed 
may still be set out by taking up the plants with a spadeful 
of soil, and transplanting them alongside of the old bed. A 
good crop can be raised next year in the new bed, thus 
planted, much better and with less work than by attempting 
to dress up and thin out the old bed. 


The Orchard. 

So much is written against ‘tree agents” to deter people 
from buying of them, and to prejudice the public opinion 
against them, that I think a few remarks in their favor would 
not be out of place. 

The greater part of the public at large is in general hard to 
be reached ; advertisements will not always do, as in many 
cases they are not read, and are, perhaps, mistrusted as un- 
reliable or swindling advertisements, (by the way, [ am very 
glad that the Farm JourNAL does not admit such in its adver- 
tising columns,) and particularly the class of farmers who live 
far from towns and villages do not care to take the trouble of 
inquiring by letter into any certain matter they might feel 
interested in; it is hard work fora farmer in general to sit 
down and write, being accustomed to out-door work mainly. 
It is this class of people in particular that ought to feel inter- 
ested in growing fruit-trees for their use and profit, and orna- 
mental trees and shrubs to adorn their lawns, thereby en- 
hancing the value of their property. These people, in most 
cases, can only be reached by agents, and I positively assert, 
that ifit had not been for tree-agents, not half the quantity 


of fruit-trees would have been planted, not halfas much fruit | trees, according to the Lancaster Farmer 


would have been brought to our markets. As it is, the fruit 


| 





| 
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by all, without feeling it to be an expensive luxury; and a 
limited amount of fruit is now exported to Europe, 
thereby making fruit as one of our incomes to our country. 
And this is mainly brought about by tree agents. Farmers 
and many others want to be talked into buying that which 
often proves to their advantage ; and it is frequently the case 
they cursed the hard-working, untiring, impertinent tree 
peddler, who after all proved tobe a blessing in disguise. That 
the farm rs will sooner buy of a tree agent representing a 
very far nursery than of such a one representing a near nur- 
sery, or that they dislike to take the trouble of going to a 
near reliable nursery themselves, is a fact well known to 
nurserymen and agents; but who is to blame in this matter? 
Surely not the agent; itis the people themselves; therefore 
it is utterly wrong to condemn tree agents asa class. There are, 
of course, deceiving and swindling men among them—and 
these I most certainly condemn, but with a little trouble the 
good can be discriminated from the bad. And it you really 
have been cheated by such a swindling tree agent, do not 
conclude that all tree agents are like him. In all kinds of 
business, try to find out the character of the man you deal 
with, and if found out to be good, give him a fair trial. 

WEsT CHESTER, Pa. G, A. 

This is the time of year that the borer makes an entrance 
into the bark, and if not attended to and destroyed will soon 
permanently injure the trees. They generally entera little be 
low the surface of the ground and work upward, but do not go 
into the wood for a considerable length of time, and if the 
necessary attention is promptly given they may easily be taken 
out; if neglected until they get into the wood, it is much 
more difficult to find them, and if left until they get into the 
heart of the tree, they will certainly kill it. These worms can 
sometimes be destroyed after they get into the wood by forc- 
ing a Wire up into their paths, but the best remedy is to cut 
away the wood until they are captured. 

Some kinds of apple-trees are much more liable to be attacked 
than others. I have found that the Fallawater and Roxbury 
Russet are most liable (the latter a worthless apple here It 
is also found that even these kinds are oftener attacked on 
land that has previously been occupied by fruit trees than on 
fresh land. A free application of rosin-soap about the 
body of the tree is a good preventative of borers, and an 
ounce of prevention is worth more than a pound of cure in 
this particular, as well as in many otherthings. I have some 
doubts of the propriety of hilling up the earth around the 


| body to prevent their attacks, as it has atendency to soften 


| 


the bark higher up, and they will get in there. 

What to do with the land in an apple orchard that is just 
beginning to bear, isa question that has not yet been definitely 
settled. If it is farmed with the usual rotation of crops, in 
order to keep down the weeds, the land is too much exhausted 
If it is not farmed, the weeds will take possession. If it 
is sown with oats to be plowed in just before it is ripe, it 
ought to be plowed down in the middle of hay-time, when 
all farmers are too busy to attend to it; if sown only with 
clover seed in the spring the young clover will be killed by 
the hot sun; butif planted with corn and kept worked until 
the corn is well grown, the clover can be sown at the last 
working, with a certain prospect of success, and the following 
two summers the clover can be mown and left on the land 
to enrich it and help the fruit.—Isaac Eyre, Newtown, Bucks 
County. 





All the necessary pruning of fruit-trees consists of cutting out 
the dead wood and numerous suckers, and only shortening in 
those branches which grow too rank and out of proportion to 
the other part of the tree. Too much pruning will cause the 
tree to make too much wood-growth, thereby preventing the 
formation of fruit buds. It sometimes occurs that apple-trees, 
although thriving in growth, will not bear; in such a case a 
checking of the flow of sap in June will produce fruitfulness 
I know of the following case; I 


Aman owned such an apple 


tree, and being tired of its unfruitfulness, he concluded to 
kill by stripping the bark offits stem. In sucha condition he 
left it, expecting it to die, but to his astonishment new bark 


formed, and the following year it bore enormously. This was 
asevere and dangerous experiment, which, however, suc- 
ceeded. In Delaware and Maryland the orchardists have 
found by experience that cultivated peach orchards do best 
Gs 

West CHESTER, PA 

Caleb Brown, of Turnerville, N. J, says that the best time 
to prune fruit-trees is in June, two days before the moon 
changes. There will be no loss of sap, and the cut quickly 
He trimmed an old apple-tree, twenty-four years ago 
l,and has followed it up, and it 


he als. 
that appeared almost dea 
looks younger now than it did then, and bears full 

As we suggested last month, if one has a young pear orchard 
or some quince-trees, protect them from the ravages of the 
leaf slug, Which will now soon appear. Keep the trees healthy 
and vigorous while young by frequent cultivation, liberal ap- 
plication of bone, ashes and barn-yard manure, and protection 
from insect enemies, 

Lard oil is an effectual remedy for the bark louse on young 
The same authority 
—and perhaps there is none better—would not try whitewash 


at the present prices is in the reach of poor and rich,enjoyed | or kerosene, but simply grease the bark of the affected tree. 


Colman's Rural World says the thermometer went down to 


onse 


seventeen degrees below zero in January, and thatas a 
quence there not be on an average a quarter of a crop of 
peaches in the Mississippi Valley 


The black knot in cherries is not so destructive now as it has 





been, Any tree that is attacked with it can be saved by cut 
ting off all indications of the disease as they appear. Attend 
to this matter at once ; 
; Yin) 
THE MOUSEHOLD. 
The homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts, 


Home Topics, No. 2. 
BY FAITH. 
The happiness of a home depends, to a great extent, on little 
things, and among them all few are of greater imy 
nor do many of them 


rtance than 
a reasonable variety of table edibles ; 
require, upon a farm at least, more forethought and manage 
ment. I know that many is the head 
center of all table delicacies, but practically the reverse is the 


regard a farm very 


case. 


There are probably few farms unprovided with a few trees 


of the leading fruits, astrawberry bed,anda “sizable” vegeta 
ble garden, whose fences may be lined with raspberry, goose 


berry and currant bushes, leit by a past gene 
cept on truck-farms, how few think more than th 





S necessary 





or desirable. An asparagus bed is a rarity ; even rhubarb is 
notcommon. The garden is plowed when a few spare hours 
come, perhaps late in April; a row ortwoof peas, beets, onions 
possibly lettuce and radishes, are sown ; later, a dozen or two 
tomato plants are put in a corner, and a few squ ancy 
cucumbers planted; now when a good potato patch is under 
way, and a row of early corn promise ‘ the tield, tl 

farmer thinks his duty done; and when, late in the seas 

cabbage and turnips are growing for winter use, he congratu 
lates himself that he is a good provider, Is he rhe lettuce 
and radishes will come by the first of Jur ‘ th later a 
few messes of peas Clear the vines, and beet the standby 
till, with rejoicing, the first new potatoes are brought in 
Through the remainder of the summer, the farnily do well, 


except that the is soon exhausted, and field 
corn does duty 


tober to June? 


swect corm supply 


But what has it to live on from Oc 


instead. 





To the citizen, season makes little difference in table sup 
plies ; oysters and fish are more attainable during winter and 
early spring, than at other times; ad varieties of meat are 
subject to his order; while asparagus, peas, corn, and all the 
vegetables which are only put up by ianal canners, are 
often on his table. But the ri ely obtain fish and 
oysters, even at exorbitant rates; the butcher's wagon,which 
makes semi-weekly rounds through the summer, has no en- 
couragement to come after killing-time December lst 
has made a supply of fresh pork ; and on pork, with potatoe 
turnips, cabbage, andthe now essential canned tomatoes, the 
farm-family must live for six m hs of the year. Now this 
is not sufficient variety, especially for the delicate appetites of 


women and children; nor will the wife’s labor in « 


anniheg, 


drying or preserving fruits, or in preparing cakes and pies, 
take the place of vegetables; but the list of these can be 
lengthened; sweet potatoes can, with a little care, be raised 


and kept in sufficient quantities for constant use through the 
nal f 


winter. Our Jersey friends can tell us all aboutthem, Salsify, 
or oyster plant, is excellent in winter, and should be started 
early to make large roots; while sweet « dried or salted, 
is kept by many housewives, greatly to the comfort of their 
families; but that last 1 ve done, remember, O 








farmer! to plant this summer successive crops of the favorit 
edible; forget notthat the work of preparing it 


idto your wife’s cgmfurt by enabling 


comes at 4 


busy time,and you may 








her to do it atintervals; should not her comf be more to 
you than aught else? 

By early April, however, we begin to want something 
“ green to eat,and I know nothing else quite so good or 
quite so early as German greens; they grow luxuriantly h 


and I would advise 














little or no trouble, every farmer to plant 
a good bed for next spring, 

With these additions to the veget ta ( ve 
with health and comfort thi hie er, | t is casy to 
see that the work must be done in warm weather ; and I wish 
to urge it upon farmers to dot k for the eof their 
families. You work for your wife and childres d feel that 
the time cannot bespared frum farm work for these things; but 
what addition to your grain crop will compensate the 3 
of appetite, and consequent loss of strength, in those you love 
which attention to these very little U W preve 
Strong, hearty folks may i plain, ¢ e food, but 
farnilies are with ‘ ite ‘ i the heartiest 
enjoy good food. Poultry and eggs make the only variety tn 
meat diet attainable on a farm ySUppiy your deliciency with 


vegetables 


Let everything sent for publication in this department be in 
season. 


—— 
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We have received some advices in regard to washing-ma- 
in the May number. We want 


by horse-power in all farmer’ fami 


chines ix response to queries 


to see the washing done 


lies, and will get all the light upon the subject we can, and 
vive our readers the benefit thereof. A gentleman from 
Barnestown, Pa., recommends a machine, which, upon in 
quiry, we find he is agent for, so we rule him out of court. 


A Newtown gentleman, 5 ses the Tomlinson machine, which 
he says is in use in many families in Bucks County, and an 
nplished housewife writes concerning it to this effect 
litor’s query, ‘Is the Tomlinson Washer good for 

or, like others, of no account?’ I will unhesitatingly 





od for all it proposes, that is, to do a farmer's wash- 


na board; and do it well; 


ithout a particle of rubbing « 
recommendation to the 


you can use water of whatever tempera 


average housekeepers is 





ure you choose, as its 
success does not de pend on scalding the clothes. After three 
years’ experience Iam prepared to recommend it to any farm- 
lly satisfied thatif properly managed it will supply 
need. We have ours attached to a one-horse tread 
power, and a horse for about two anda half hours will perfo-m 
the washing for a family of eight, and no bands left to rub by 
and. They are made of three sizes and adapted to either 
l ] I After trying the hand power for eight 
procured the horse power and of course gave it 


Geciaecad preterence 

Our readers must understand that we are not puffing this or 
Wedo not know Tomlinson, and 
butif he is the 


nachine that is worth anything we are 


any other machine for pay. 
never had any business relations with him, 


inventor of a w: 





willing our lady readers shall know it We shall be ple ased 


to hear further testimony on the questior 


Why ig it that farmers’ wives seldom or never avail them- 
to hear good music? It is said that 


y 
a thing of beauty is a joy forever; scarcely 


sé s of the opportunit 


less so is the hear- 





ing of sweet sounds. Most likely it will be urged that the ex- 
pense, time and trouble necessary to attend musical enter 
tainments is too much for the slender means of many farmers’ 








Wives Are you not willing to make some sacrifice, so that 
nd aspirations shall be something beyond 


se of a mere daily drudge? A trip to the “city” is in- 


ved with its attendant expense in time, strength, and 
money, Which is no light matter, especially in these times, 
and after the semi-annual operation of routing of the demo 








of dust and dirt lept house-cleaning, isover. You certainly 


perhaps more frequently, in the course of 





goto “ town" twice 
the year. Endeavor to time these visits so as to be able to hear 
or see What would be most desira Have a memorandum 


made out days beforehand, of the articles needed, so as to 
forget nothing; then, when you make your purchases, if not 





disposed to spend preci rspool-cotton, linings, 
and things to be obt lly as well, the sh p- 
ping can soon be accomplished, leaving you the requisite spare 
hours, Be accustomed to hearing and seeing only those things 
that are most worthy. Your taste will thus become insensibly 


f 





ated, though you may have no technical knowledge « 
ARNv. 


what is represented or rendered. 


Something about Fggs.—Eggs, when soft-boiled, are easily di- 





gested; but when hard-boiled they require very st:ong powers 


of the stomach to digest them. If a person in health is going 





on a journey where he will be long in getting food, one or 
two hard-boiled eggs, taken before setting out, will keep off 
the sensation of hunger for a considerable time, An egg, for 
a healt y child, is a good article of diet, but ought to be solt 
boiled, and a due quantity of bread eaten with it. In cook 
ing an egg with the sh on, place in b ny water and set 
off the fire. Let it stand six orseven minutes, when it will be 
much superior to one that is steadily kept boiling from two 


Eggs rul 


kind, will keep fresh much longer than if this is not done 


to four minutes, bed over with fat or grease of any 


Perhaps there is no better way to prepare eggs for breakfast 
than to break them into a large dish, season, pour in a little 
cream or milk; stirthe whole a few minutes, then pour into 
+ } . 


that has been greased; stir while cooking, 


h. 


a hot sa ice-pan 


and be sure and take off before it gets the least bit toug 


Asa rule it is what a man saves, and not what he makes, that 








brings him wealth. Econo d time are the two great fac- 
tors of large fortunes. Tal put it at compound interest 
and each that to your pile; in ten years you 
will have ; in twenty years, $4,099; in thirty years, 
$9,445, forty years, $19962. If a man begins at twenty years 


up $100 a year, at sixty he will have a nice little 
fortune, There are few farmers who could not lay by that 





sum every year, if they made the effort, and much more. 


A friend writes that “ we have got the machine (washing 
run it by same horse-power that turns the grindstone, churn, 
and fan. Farmers do noth 


that comes along for out-door work, but think it terrible to 


tate to invest in every gimcrack 





spend money for machinery or accommodations about the 
house.” This isa pretty hard hit, is it true? 

“ That friend of yours who gives cats strychnine is no friend 
ofmine. It is not a fit thing to give to any poor dumb brute. 
I planted a cat once at the root of a grape-vine, but it wasina 
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walnut coffin, strewn with chrysanthemums, We, too, had 
fine grapes.”’—J. G. J., Hokesson, Del. 

Teach the girls that a good, steady, greasy mechanic or hard 
working farmer, without a cent, is worth a dozen oily-pated 
loafers in broadcloth 


How to do Things. 


Suggestions in regard to canning, preserving and drying 
berries, will be appropriate for our next number, and on this 
topic we will be glad to hear from housewives. We should 
like, also, to have the opinions of lady readers, on summer 
cooking apples—which they deem the best; on strawberries, 
the best in quality for home use; on the best way to prevent 
annoyance from house-flies, and damage from moths, and 
on any other timely subject. 

A little molasses will make stove blacking adhere better 

White of egg mixed with calcined plaster will mend crockery 
ware quite well. 

Rud stoves that are put away for the season with kerosene 
oil to prevent rusting. 

When lamp burners get out of order and the wick won't raise, 
put in a new wick, for that is where the trouble generally is. 

1 young lady says that a little powdered borax in the bathing 
water every morning, will make the complexion white and 
soft. 

To make liquid glue, fill a bottle two-thirds full of melted glue 
and fill up with common whisky; cork up and set by for three 
or four days, 

To scald four makes bread darker, unless buttermilk is used, 
when the bread will be rich, creamy white, presuming the 
flour is good. 

Paint brushes, after using, should be 
ain wanted. 


standing out of water may be softened by.soaking in soft soap 


kept in water until 
Those that are allowed to become hard from 





afew days. 

A New Jersey reader sends us a receipt for curing hams; 
thanks, but it must lay over until the proper season for such 
Let everything be appropriate to the time of the year 
in this paper. 


things. 


By wetting the fingers with saliva a person can pick up a 
We have not tried this, but a 
writer in the Germantown Telegraph has, If any of our read- 
ers try it, please report the result to us. 


wasp without being stung 


To make Graham pie-crust, take thin sweet cream and prepare 
a dough as for crackers, roll out and make your pie as witha 
crust of grease and fine flour, and you will have an article 
thatis much more eatable and healthful. 

A Bryn Mawr friend makes an omelet thus :—Beat 6 eggs 
and one pint of milk together, dredge in a small quantity of 
flour and season with a little salt; put a small piece of butter 
in a skillet, pour the omelet in, and keep on top of the stove 
until it had browned on the bottom, then putin the oven to 
brown on the top. 

M. B.C 


three large tablespoonfuls of g: 


To make good coffee, says :—For making six cups, use 
und Java coffee, add a littk 
white of egg and cold water to settle the coffee ; then pour on 
boiling water, let the coffee come to a boil, stir it with a 
spoon, then set the pot where the coffee will keep hot (but 
not boil to draw about twenty m 


spoiled by being boiled too mu 1 


nutes. Coffee is often 
What objection is there to Mrs, Pyle’s method of making but- 

ter? Here it is:—Churi 
about 60°. As soon as gathered, p ur offthe buttermilk and 
return in its place the same amountof cold water. Churn the 
i inutes; pour out the water, 


sweet cream at a temperature of 


butter in the water at least five m 
repeat it with the same amount, and with the same churning 
This washes the buttermilk from the butter, which isthe most 
important thing in butter-making. It should then be well 
worked and salted; set it away for six hours, a’ d then work 
wellugain. Butter thusmade will be clear of streaks orshades, 
and will keep sweet for years, if well preserved from the air 





Receipts. 
Seasonable household receipts, from old housekeepers, are 
always gladly received. 

Tar « tint can be removed from the hands by rubbing 
with grease and then washing them with soap and water. 

It is said that flies will not alight on picture frames that 
have been painted over with a decoction of leeks prepared 
by boiling three or four in a pint of water. 

Corn Bread.—Three cups of corn meal, 1 of flour, 1 table- 
spoonful of lard or butter, 1 teaspoonful of salt, 1 teaspoonful 
of cream tartar, mix with milk to stiff batter. Bake in a 
hot ove.u. 

Frizzled Beef.—Slice your beef very thin and place on the 
fire in a frying pan; take four eggs and half a cupful milk, 
beat together, and pour this over the beef; stir it, and when 
it comes to boil take it offand serve. 

lain ginger cup cake.—The editor's wife furnishes this orig- 
inal receipt, viz.:—Three cups of flour, one egg, 1 cup sugar, 
and one teaspoonful of butter beaten together, 1 teaspoonful 
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soda dissolved in a cup of sour milk, 2 cups molasses, 1 tea- 
spoonful of ginger; currants or raisins cut fine may be added, 
if desired ; beat all ten or fifteen minutes steadily, and bake in 
& moderate oven thirty minutes. 

Hygienic Fruit Cake.-—Two quarts of sifted graham flour, four 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one pint of thick sweet cream, 
two cups of sugar,and one pound of raisins. Mix the baking 
powder thoroughly with the flour before wetting it. Beat the 
cream and sugar well together, then add nearly all the flour. 
The raisins are then added, which should first be steamed very 
tender; also a little salt and lemon juice, or other flavoring, 
with the balance of the flour. Bake slowly from one to two 
hours. 

Chocolate creams, such as the confectioners sell, can be made 
thus :—Take two cups of white sugar, half a cup of boiling 
water, and boil together nearly ten minutes; meanwhile put 
upon fhe teakettle in a bowl half a cake of unsweetened 
chocolate to melt. After the sugar and water have boiled ten 
minutes, set the dish into a basin of cold water, and beat until 
it comes toacream. Flavor and roll into balls, then place on 
a silver fork, and dip into the melted chocolate, drain, and 
put on buttered plates and setin a cool place. 

Ieing Cake.—Lizzie M. Fell, of Buckingham, says that upon 
trying the Farm JouRNAL receipt it did not prove effectual, 
so she presents one that is believed to be without fault: 
White of one egg beaten to a froth, into which stir 4 pound 
pulverized sugar, dust the cake very lightly with flour, puton 
the mixture with a broad-bladed knife, dipping in cold 
water occasionally, place on stool at mouth of oven, or the 
mantel-piece, or any very warm, dry place. 


Hygienic Hints. 

Some people eat too fast; in fact, they bolt their food. A hun- 
gry person ought to devote a full half-hour to a meal at least. 
Food should be thoroughly masticated before being swallowed. 
The stomach is not provided with teeth, and nature never in- 
tended the chewing to be done by that organ. Slow and 
thorough eating would cure a good many of the miseries of life. 

A sneeze isa warning that a person is taking cold, and 
nearly all “ bad colds” begin in that way. When the inclina- 
tion to sneeze is noticed, the person should at adopt some 
means by which a gentle perspiration is induced over the 
body, either by active exercise, warm drink, or by warming 
the feet, in which case the “cold” will depar 

One of the first signs of consumption is a frequent insignifi- 
cant hacking cough caused by a tickling in the throat. 
This is mostly unnoticed, and comes long before the person 
suspects there isanything the matter. Get thiscough stopped 
by a more healthful mode of living, or there is danger ahead 

Woolen garments, worn next to the skin, in the spring, fall 
and winter, are life preservers. They are notneeded in the 
summer months, though worn by many. 

Tea, coffee and tobacco are all in the same category. If 
there is mischief in one, there isin all. Nobody will die ear- 
lier by avoiding all. 

Molasses, a few drops of which poured into a cup of tea, 
turns the tea black, contains ingredients*that are unhealthful. 

ure for felon, ifapplicd soon : Onions mashed fine and applied 
three times a day have been known to cure a felon.—N, P. W. 

Tight shoes and corns go together. To cure corns, wear 
easy shoes. There is no other remedy, and this is certain. 

Avid paregoric and soothing syrups for the baby; 
are positively injurious to the health of the infant. 


they 


Toilet Topics. 


Plaitings are as popula 





as ever 
Siiks are sel ing at such low prices that those with a very 
limited purse can afford a silk dress for this season. 
Thin transpa 


universally used for summer costumes, 


rent materials in silk, cotton and wool will be 

Dolmans are extremely popular, and the new spring sacques 
show little variation from the shapes of the winter. 

Thrre-cornered handkerchiefs to tie carelessly around the 
throat are also made in white or colored soft materials, edged 
with lace. 

Fringes are amongthe fashionable trimmings, and are ex- 
ceptionally handsome this season. Both silk and wool fringes 
come in elaborate designs. 

The long Princess dress, With body and skirt cut in one and 
tight fitting, the long, straight sacque and overskirt, and the 
polonnaise and overskirt, are all equally fashionable. 

A refined taste is always the best guide in dress,and will fre- 
quently reject that which fashion invents, only to test the 
good sense of the fair sex, who in following the laws of fashion 
too closely, make themselves ridiculous and frequently 
homely. 

Our country friends never enjoyed spring shopping so in- 
tensely as they have this year. Under the stimulus given the 
Dry Goods trade by the opening of Mr. Wanamaker’s “ Grand 
Depot,” in this city, the variety of materials has never been 
so great, the salesmen so polite, nor prices so low. Everybody 
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is getting bargains, and all are pleased that they can buy so 
cheap. 

Most of the spring colors are delicate, but decided, in tone. The 
linden-green is seen in camels’ hair, debeges, ete.; but yellow of 
all shades, especially the mandarin yellow, which is more like 
the old-fashioned marigold, is perhaps the most fashionable, 
This, as well as all other yellows, is destructive to the com- 
plexion of blondes, and if used as a trimming, should never 
be placed too nearthe face. A ruching, or poy other trim- 
ming of a becoming color, (but with which yellow looks well, ) 
should always interpose between the skin and the yellow. 
Buttercups, primrose, sulphur, and buff, are all more gen- 
erally becoming than the deeper marigold color. Cardinal 
red, or reds of various new shades, which are called “Vesuvius,” 
and coral, is also worn, and this proves much more becoming 
to blondes. 


Wanted to Know. 


How shall the family table be supplied during the hot 
weather? how differ from that of the winter season? Will 
some of our readers enlighten their sister housewives on 
this subject? 

Is it the duty of aman to preserve the composure of his 
mind when he discovers that his shoe-brush has been used in 
blacking the stove? 

The cost of chromos such as are offered by tea merchants 
and some newspapers (not the FarM JoURNAL). 

How to make and bake corn bread as served on steamboats 
on Western rivers.—A. J. 

Shall the children be compelled to goto church or “ meet- 
ing” against their will? 

How to preserve lemon juice so that it will keep for 
lemonade. 

Why are women, as a rule, adverse to labor-saving ma- 
chinery? 

How to keep hams and dried beef through hot weather. 

What will remove stains made by water on blue silk. 

How to make soft soap with and without wood ashes, 

How to keep the house cool in hot weather. 





What will clean black lace of all kinds, 

How to make oatmeal crackers. | 

How to clean steel engravings | 

How to spice peaches. | 

Whether those of our readers who can throw light on these 
subjects, will not do so for the next number of the Farm 
JOURNAL. 





To the Editor of the “‘ Farm Journal.” 
DEAR SIR:— 
Will you be good enough to insert this 


your valuable paper, 


‘Open Letter” in 


And oblige | 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PEOPLE. 


No words that we can command will convey our gratifica- 
tion at the response of the best people of city and country, 
in support of our new effort to supply Dry Goodsat uniformly 
low prices. 
The sales have been enormous, and the best part of it is, the 
people seem well pleased from the strong assurances given us 


Our expectations have been more than realized. 


of their appreciation of the conveniences of the House, in sup- 
plying so many different kinds of reliable goods at such mod- 
erate prices. If such a large business is done at the outstart, 
when no human being could ensure a perfect organization, 
what will be the result when we have had a little longer ex- | 
perience, and can complete the improvements already in 
progress? We have frankly to say that the unexpected mag- 
nitude of the business and the employment of so many new 
hands, and the unavoidable haste in preparing for the season, 
have made it difficult to reach the high measure of achieve- 
ment which we are aiming for. But the people see so many 
advantages in dealing at the Grand Depot, and are so quick 
to perceive the constant and vigorous growth of good plans | 
and are so patient where they know that there is a disposition 
to servethem, that we are working on with unbounded en- 
thusiasm and unfaltering purpose, believing that they will 
have no reason not to be proud of the “Grand Depot” Dry 
Goods house. 

There are in circulation a great many reports against us, 
emanating from interested parties and from newspapers with 
which we do not advertise; but the people are wise enough 
to understand these things. Nothing gives us more pleas 
ure than to have the public go through our Establish 
ment and examine into its workings, talk with our clerks on 
any subject, and by personal inquiry find out precisely how 
we conduct our business; and we are quite willing that the 
people in our employ who live with us every day, should 
speak of the inside workings of the House. We haye no 
secrets from the public, and we are 

Their obedient servant, 
JOHN WANAMAKER, | 

Please sec our advertisement in another column, 
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THE PHILADELPHIA SUPPLY HOUSE, 


THE BUSINESS. 
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and Depot, 


(For Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware. | 


Silks. 
54,000 yards Fancy Striped and Check Silks, from 50e to 
$1.50. 


36,000 yards Colored Silks, 75c to $4, 36,000 yards Black 
Silks, 62! 4c to $7.50. 
Linens. 

Best makes of Irish, Scotch, and Barnsley, and German Ta- 
ble Linen, 45¢ to $2.50. Double Damask Cloths, Fringed, and 
in all sizes, $1 65 to $6.25. Double Damask Cloths, Red Bor- 
dered, Fringed, and in all sizes, 90c to $10. Fringed Damask 
D’oylies white and Colored Border, 48¢ to $4.75 per doz, Un- 
bleached Table Linen, 3le to $1.50. Also, large lot of Linen 
Remnants in lengths trom | yard to 54 yards; good quality, 
and at low prices. 

Quilts and Blankets. 

510 Summer Spreads from 75e to $2.20. Hundreds of Blen- 
kets, $2.25 to $11.50, 

; Towels. 

6,760 Towels at 8'sec. 5,208 Towels at from 10c to 20c. 8,844 
Towels at from 2c to $2.25, 


White Goods. 

Corded Piques, all qualities and sizes of cords, 27 in. and 30 
in., 2oc up. Figured Piques, all the patterns, 3le up. Checked 
Piques, all the qualities, 18c up. Matelasse Piques, entirely 
new, 23¢ up. Lace Striped Piques, especially cheap, 16e, 
worth 20. Honey-comb Piques, soft goods, white grounds, for 
Ladies’ Wrappers and Children’s Sacques, 40c. worth 6c, 
Mull, the real, old-fashioned material, 34 in.,49c up. Victoria 
Lawns, 86 and 42 in.,12'4c up. Bishop Lawns, marked very 
low, 33 in.,.2e. Checked Lawns, pretty for overskirts, 50 in, 
19e up. Tarlatans, Organdies, Grenadines, Plain Swiss, Fig- 
ured Swiss, Percales, Cambrics, Satteens. 

Ladies’ Underwear. 
Are particularly worthy of mention, being of most approved 
cutand workmanship. Wamsutta, Pride of the West, Fruit 
cf the Loom, and other well-known makes. Skirts from 45c 
to $6.69. Drawers, from 45e to $4.25. Chemises, from 4 ¢ to 


$4.85. Corset Covers, from 68c to $4.81. Night Gowns, from 
%c to 5.60, Aprons, from 28¢ to 67c. Night Caps, from 20¢ to 
$1. 5. Dust Caps, 10c. 


Shawls. 
A fullline of Princess, Paisley, Empress, Shetland, Shoulder, 
Friend’s Plain and Novelties of every description at exceed 


ingly low prices. 
Ladies’ Sackings. 

600 yards Matelasse, all colors, from $1.68 up. 500 yards La 
dies’ Cloth for Polonnaise, Dolman, Riding Habits, ete., 1's 
yards wide, $1.35. 200 yards Twill Cloth, $1.55. 400 yards 
English Waterproof, $1.68 to $2.38. 


Hose for Ladies. 


18,000 Pairs of White Hose at 10¢, 15¢, 20¢, 24¢, 31¢, 33¢, 38e. 
Ladies’ Furnishing Goods. 
Handkerchie 8, Linen, 4 for25e Border, 2 for25c. Hand- 


kerchiefs, Linen, Hemstitehed, ’0e._ Ladies’ Veils, new styles, 
all shades, 75c. Ladies’ Fringed, Colored, Lace, Embroidered, 
Roman, Black Lace Ties. 
Misses’ and Children’s Goods. 
Percale Suits in different colors, $1.92 to $3.05. Fancy Che- 
viot Suits, $1.75, 1.90, $200. Embroidered Linen Suits, $1.92 to 


A PARTIAL PRICE LIST. 


$3.05. Fancy Striped Linen Suits, $1.15, $1.38, $1.50. Braided 
Chintz Suits, $1.92 to $3.05, White Pique Suits, charming, $2.65 
to $7.75. Misses’ and Children's Sacques, $3 60 to $12.00. In 
fants’ Robes and Short Dresses, 67¢ to $14.63. 


Ribbons. 
A full line of every shade, quality and price 
Zephyrs. 
and Black, 12c. Common Colors, 13e 
Ombrie, 16ec, 
Dress Trimmings." 
Silk Fringes, 45c to $4 per yard. Colored Silk 
per yard. A full line of silk, worsted and linen fringes, all 
colors and shades, 


White High, le. 


Gas Green, l6c. 


Fringes, 50¢ 


Gloves. 
5,772 pairs Ladies’ 2-button Kid Gloves at 56¢e. 4,175 pairs 
Ladies’ 2 and 3-button Kid Gloves, from le to $1.50. 6,004 
pairs Ladies’ 2 and 3-button Kid Gloves, from $1.80 to $2.10 


038 pairs Ladies’ 4 and 6-button Kid Gloves, from $2.40 to $2.55, 
,963 pairs Gents’ Dogskin Gloves, at $1 and $1.25. 432 pair 
1,563 Gents’ Dogskin Gl t $1 1 $1 1 

good Castor Gloves, 50c, 2,064 pairs Perrin Freres Kid Gloves 


at $1.46 and upward. 
Sewing Silks. 

All the principal makes of Sewing Silks, such as Brainerd 
& Armstrong's, Salter & Cutter’s, Leonard’s, Winsted & lotter 

Parasols— Umbrellas. 

A beautiful variety at 75c, 9c, $1, $1.05 $1.25, $1.65, $1.90 

$2.10, $2.15, $8, $3.74, MH, $4.30, $5, $5.25, up to $9.50 
Cloths, Etc., for Men’s Wear. 

25,000 yards of Domestic and Fors 
Cloths, Doeskins, Corduroys, Trowserings, 
nel Suitings, Tricots, Kilt Suitings, ete. 

Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods. 


) 


ign Cashmeres, Coatings, 
Velveteens, Flan 


5,000 doz. Gents’ Linen Collars, 2 for 25¢. 1,100 doz. Gents’ 
4-ply Linen Cuffs, 25e per pair. 6,660 pairs Elastic Su der 
20¢ to $1.00. 4,1 2 doz. pairs Gents’ Brown, White and Fancy 


Half Hose. from $1 per doz, to $1 per pate. Gents’ White 
Laundried Shirts, from $1 to $2. Gents’ White | a 


laundried 


Shirts, from $1.25 to $2. Gents’ Colored Laurdried Shirts, from 


68e to $1.40. Gents’ Colored Flannel, Cassimere, and Felt 
Shirts, 74c to 4. Shirts and Drawers from 25¢ up 
Hats and Caps, 
Children’s Fancy Hats, from 50¢ to $2.50. Boys’ and Youths, 
Soft and Stiff Hats, from 75c to $8. Men's Light Medium. and 
Dark Colored Wool Hats, $1 to $1.75 A fine line of Straw 


Hats, every style, all prices and reliable quality. Cheap Straw 
Hats for every-day wear about the farm. 
Men’s Clothing. 

A fine stock of Men’s Clothing; suits from $10 to $20, for 
summer wear. 

Children’s Cassimeres. 

350 yds. 6-4 Fancy Suitings for Boys, at $1 35. 300 yds. 6-4 
Fancy Suitings for Boys, at $1.75, 300 yds, 6-4 Fancy Suitings 
for Boys, at $1.85. 

Trunks, Valises. 

Our stock of Trunks and Valises is worthy the attention of 

buyers; it will be appreciated when seen 


THE SYSTEM of business assures absolute protection to customers, because : 
J—AIll goods are marked in plain figures at a uniformly small advance on the price 


—There is but ONE PRICE, 
Any article may be returned within tw 


weeks for exchange, if uninjured 
—The money paid will be returned if customer preters. 
—A GUA:. ANTEE accompanies each article sold 


rhis includes even goods cut from the piece 


Samples to select from sent free by mail when persons write describing what is wanted. 


, JOHN WANAMAKER, 


GRAND DEPOT, 13th Street, Philadelphia. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


I MR SALE—A NO. 1 PRINTING PRESS, WORTH 
will be sold for $20; new. A real bargain for some 
boy. Apply to THE Farm JOURNA 
» SALE.—A physician's property and practice in the 
central part of Bucks County, Pa. Address PHYSICI in. 
Farm Journal Office May.) 


FOR SALE. 


CYHORT HORN BULL—Duke of Delaware. Thoroughbred. 


\ Entered in Herd Book. Nearly a year old. 
W. JENKS FELL 


Faulkland, Del. 


FOR SALE. 
A Splendid Farm of 66 Acres, 


In Montgomery County, 16 miles from the city. Abundance 


of fruit. Terms easy. Apply at the 
FARM JOU RN AL OFFICE 


FOR SALE, 
A New Marvin Fire-Proof Safe, 


AT AN IMMENSE DISCOUNT. 
Address, MARVIN, 


Care Farm Journal. 


 prleitnlena HYDRAULIC RAMS—NSend for | 
lar and Price List Address 
A.G AW I HR OP & SON, Wilmington, Del 


i-je Awarded Medal and Diploma at the Cen. Ex.. Phil 
Persons answering this advertisement, please say they saw 


1 this paper. 
* SDGED BUTTER, AS MAD 
Li arch td otervoes, 
iiformly, without regar a toseason oF cl 
tive of this newly discover d sy 


iy 
One Se sending address, with three-c stamp, to the 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO, 










des n, 


ma-je Bello Falls, Vt. 
Persons answering this advertisement, please say they saw 


it in this paper. 


TO THE READERS 
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Jhe Farm a. 
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It Seems FORTUNATE | For you that these times 
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Deciding to use the property | ‘At 13th & Market Sts. 
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| Only Two Months ao), WHEN it was COVERED 











é & 
WITH CLOTHING FOR | "MEN AND BOYS, 





Ba WE WERE COMPELLED, -@a 
When altering the store, to move the goods out. The 
bulk of the goods came to OAK HALL, but a large 
portion of them hs ad to be stored elsewhere for want 
of room. From cellar to roof, 
PACKED TIER UPON TIER, 
Seven Stories High, 
| WE HAVE MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING 





And, Unless Sold Off, 
WE SHALL HAVE NO PLACE 
For the next season's stock, which we must soon com 
mence to manufacture. There is no alternative but to 
sell, and to do this we shall even suffer the temporary 
loss rather than carry stock. 

The prices at which the people can buy our own 
make of READY-MADE CLOTHING, or have Cloth 
ing made to order, have never been reached in sixteen 
years. This may be considered 

A FORCED SALE, 
A FORCED SALE, 
OWING TO 
The Present Emergencies, 
The Present E a rgencies, The Present Emergencies, 
» Present Emergencies, 
OF 
AN EXTRAORDINARY STOCK! 
AN EXTRAORDINARY STOCK! 

Some of the go: ds wiil be found at half the price of 
former times, and, so far-as we know, all of the Cloth 
ing is of the dependable kind the people have proved 
by the service of many years. Yours truly, 


Wanamaker & Brown, 


OAR. STALL, -« 
SIXTH AND MARKET. 

















RORAL BOOES, 


The Publisher of the Farm Journal. 


We will furnjgsh any book in the following list, sending it by 
mail, postage paid, at the price named. These are publishers’ 


300k for Fruit Growers, 














Henderson's Practice 
WN ins ciatnaiintikedensitinaiiatinas 
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ite. A pamphlet, 
sent free to any Besides these we will sell any other Rural Work published 


at the publishers’ own price. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 








tag . Garden Copenier. 
contains Desc riptive i ay 


Contai cha st Q2 pages 


"HENRY A. DREER, 


New Seedling Raspberries.--Py 
i nehes in circumference 
Grown in pots for June i 


—eight years tested. 
Will yield a crop of fruit 
sooner than if planting is deferred till fall. 


$3 per doz. in Pots by Express, C. 0. D. 


Plant now and save a year. 
. PARRY, Pomona Nursery, 


The Prevalence of Ailments and Diseases 
Is the great drawback to poultry raising. 


hindrances, and the losses they entail, 
find it profitable to use 


Miekie's Poultry Powder 


It is the Best Preparation mm the Market, 


And will Prevent and Cure Diseases. 


Ask your storekeeper for it. 
scriber, or you can get it by mail for 50 cents a pound. T 


DR. A. M. DICKIE, 


Doylestown, Pa. 


poultry keepers will 


He can order it from the sub- 





Thornton’ - Ammoniated Super-Phos- 
phate of Lime 


7AS bee on thoroughly tested and proven to be entirely re 
W ARRANTED PURE AND UNADULTERATED. 


adapted to all crops, for top dressing grass land, for oats, corn, 
potatoes, and truck of every description. 


209 hundred pounds each, 
’; or delivere: = pure hi ser 
railroad station free of charge. 





By can Philadelphia, 








